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from the editor’s desk 


A season of folly 


What can be said for the closing months of 1974? 

Instead of a season to be jolly, we’ve witnessed a period of waste and folly, a time 
for the slaughter of innocents . . . and innocence. 

In mid-October delegates to the 98th annual meeting of The American Humane 
Association passed a formal resolution deploring the wasteful slaughter of 650 calves 
and 15 pigs by Wisconsin farmers. Some were shot, others had their throats slit in 
bloody protest against increased feed costs and dwindling profits. ‘Whereas, millions 
of people throughout the world are hungry or starving’’, states the resolution, “be it 
resolved that such waste is to be deplored”. 

In the following weeks the news media reported further slaughter with sickening 
regularity -- 500 calves in Quebec, hundreds more in our own Mid-West. In the same 
papers -- often on the very same pages -- we continued to read reports of thousands 
of people, mostly children, starving to death each week in what must be recognized 
as a world food shortage. 

Needless killing of animals is deplorable at any time; it is nothing less than madness 
at a time when most of the world is hungry. We join members of the humane move- 
ment everywhere in urging people of good will to pray and work for equitable distri- 
bution of the world’s goods and resources and universal respect for all life, human 
and animal. 


Conbls. £. VSuttach 


A meeting of minds-- Conference 74 


Nearly 300 animal protective agency executives and 
other leaders in an effort to create a better world for both 
animals and people gathered in Boston in October for the 
98th Annual Conference of The American Humane Asso- 
ciation. 


For four solid days and nights they attended sessions 
and workshops, shared information and experiences, and 
in general, sought better means of advancing the frontiers 
of their common humane efforts. 


Host chapter for the conferences was the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, whose motto, ‘Kindness Uplifts 
The World” was chosen as the theme of the conference. 


The Animal Rescue League was very much in evidence 
as a leader in humane activities. Its people participated 
in session after session. League President, Dr. Carlton E. 
Buttrick welcomed the delegates on the opening day, 
spoke at several sessions and chaired the report session 
which concluded the conference. 


Rick Bryant, the League’s Director of Information and 
Education, gave a demonstration on developing a summer 
camp program; Vice President Earl Wentzel and Trustee 
John C. Hatch participated in the workshop session 
“Management of Humane Organizations”; Director of 
Operations, Arthur G. Slade, chaired a workshop on “Law 
Enforcement Activities’; and Communications Consultant 
Emanuel M. Gilbert participated in a workshop session 
on communication. 


In addition, the League provided a tour of Boston's 
Freedom Trail and its Dedham branch for the delegates 
from around the nation. The tour preceded a reception 
for the delegates at the New England Aquarium. 


Serving on the conference committee which planned 
the conference were Dr. and Mrs. Buttrick, and League 
Trustees Mrs. Alexander H. Bright, Mrs. Henri Prunaret, 
Allen B. Rider, Jr., and Philip W. Trumbull. 

Humane work, while rewarding, is nevertheless frustra- 


ting and overwhelming when one considers the multitude 
of activities which must be carried on on a day-in day-out 


C.S. Chadwick (left), P.R. Manager of the R.T. French Co., pre- 
sents the company’s first annual National Humane Society 
Recognition Award to A.R.L. president, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick 
and (right) Mrs. Buttrick gives a congratulatory kiss. 


basis in order to make any significant inroads in the prob- 
lems, and offer protection to our animal friends. The 
annual convention serves as a tangible reminder that every- 
one involved in the effort, professionals and volunteers 
alike, are not alone but are part of a chain of willing 

hands and hearts which stretches from coast to coast. 


Dr, Buttrick presents Anna Harris Smith Award to Charles W, 
Friedrichs, exec. vice president of the San Francisco S.P.C.A. for 
“notable contributions to the humane cause over the past forty 
years,”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Julius Stremeckus of Waltham accept the AHA’s 
William O, Stillman Award for Heroism given posthumously to 
their son James who lost his life rescuing a drowning dog. 


A story of courage 


By Donald F. Westover 


On December 13, 1974, the League’s Humane Heroism 
Award was presented to four courageous young people 
from Eastham, Massachusetts, who saved the lives of 
more than forty pets trapped in a burning building. Their 
heroic rescue is described by Don Westover, Manager of 
the A.R.L.’s Cape Cod Branch in Brewster. 


Barbara Sandblom, 14, was babysitting and acting as 
kennel attendant on the evening of September 25 at the 
Nauset Kennels in Eastham, not unusual because Barbara 
had been doing this for two years for Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Davis, owners of the kennel. With her at the time this 
particular Wednesday evening were some friends, Ruth 
Colby, 14, Doug Coe and Fritz Haubner (both 19). The 
four of them were in the kitchen about eight o'clock in 
the Davis’ apartment, above the kennel, when the happy 
mood was shattered by the sound of breaking glass at the 
rear of the house. Rushing to the living room they saw 
flames shooting up the back side of the house from the 
area of the covered outdoor runs, downstairs. With what 
seemed to be great presence of mind, Barbara Sandblom 
had one of the boys take the Davis’ two year old baby out 
to one of the cars away from the house. 


One of the four called Eastham’s volunteer fire depart- 
ment and Barbara ran to the kennels downstairs. Appar- 
ently, she closed all doors and started, with help from the 
others, to release the animals from their kennels. The 
animals were put out the window and tied to trees away 
from the house, and also put in cars; the cats and some 
dogs were put into safari cages. By the time they had re- 
moved the animals from the main kennel area, the back 
of the house was fully engulfed in flames. There were 
five dogs in the covered, outside fenced-in area, and one 
of these was saved by Barbara, who got burned quite 
badly by the burning and melting fibre glass covering. 
The fire Was so hot at this time that it melted galvanized 
pipe framing in the kennels, and these young people 
could not enter the kennels again. Four dogs perished 
in the fire. Amazing and wonderful facts: thirty-one 
dogs were saved as well as twelve cats. The sad part is 
that Barbara and her friends felt no happiness about the 
job they did because of the four that died. Barbara knew 
them all by name. Later, one of the dogs saved from the 
fire got loose and ran away from the frightening scene of 
noise, fire and people; it was hit by a car on the highway 
and was killed. 


Three of the youngsters, Ruth Colby, Doug Coe and 
Fritz Haubner were not injured and except for smoke inhal- 
ation, were all right. Barbara had been burned on the 
head, shoulder, arm and leg by the melting fibre glass 
covering. All of this courageous action took place in 
twenty minutes. Without their fast initiative and action, 
there would have been a great tragedy for all the pet 
owners who had boarded their pets at Nauset. 


| feel that no one can doubt that through this brave 
action, these four young people deserve all the recognition 
we as humane people and organizations can give them. 
These were not professional-type adults who are accus- 
tomed to heroic action, but plain, everyday kids who 
showed us that some kids really care for animals, and 
have the built-in responsibility factor to respond to action 
and bravery when the occasion demands it. 


This account was submitted to the American Humane 
Association by Mr. Westover, who requested that the 
four youngsters be considered candidates for the AHA’s 
William O. Stillman Award for Heroism. 


Ruth Colby and Barbara Sandblom hold two of the cats they 
saved from Nauset Kennel fire. 


By Jack Valenti 


Our partnership does not need cement to hold it to- 
gether, for it is bound by a substance far more durable. 
What brings us together, and | know will keep us together, 
is a commitment to a deeply held belief. Let me state 
mine in this way: 

Cruelty to animals in motion pictures, or 
anywhere else, is inhumane, immoral, and 
inexcusable. It is a betrayal of a civilized 
society. 

We are determined to abolish animal mistreatment in 
films and we are well on the way toward accomplishing it. 


Our formal partnership began a long time ago, on 
December 27, 1940. It was sealed for us on that date by 
a resolution approved by the board of directors of the 
Motion Picture Association. 


That resolution pledged the members of our Association, 
then as now, comprising the largest producers or distribu- 
tors of motion pictures, to do three things: 


(1) to invite on the lot a representative of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association during the shooting of a film 
involving animals; 

(2) to prohibit the use of the running W or similar 
device for tripping horses in a crash fall; and 

(3) to instruct the Production Code Administration 
to withhold approval of a picture containing apparent 
cruelty to animals. 


This 1940 resolution fitted an industry structure domi- 
nated by a few large companies, which produced most of 
the movies, and whose heads could decide on and issue 
orders that were generally accepted in the industry. In 
those times, too, the larger companies, aside from opera- 
ting studios, also owned more than 3,000 theaters in the 
top markets of the country. So when a picture was denied 
a certificate of approval by the Production Code Admini- 
stration, it was also denied a playdate in these theaters, 
by virtue of voluntary pledges by our members not to 
make, distribute or exhibit a movie lacking a Code Seal. 
That was a convincing deterrent. 

The face and structure of the industry have since 
changed in such a revolutionary way that it is not possible 
to fit a 1940 type of code operation to a 1974 model 
bearing only faint resemblance to what prevailed in the 
past. 


And why not?you may ask. To understand this, | ask 
you to consider with me the differences brought about 
by the course of change between a long-ago yesterday 
and the present. Today, power is dispersed. Production 
is fragmented and scattered. There is no dominating 
or controlling force in the industry. 


A partnership that works --- 


A.H.A. and the Motion Picture Association 


In movies today, nobody can order another: ‘’Do this”, 
“don't do that!’’ Consensus has to be arrived at by reason, 
persuasion, and leadership, and no program requiring wide 
support can be undertaken or carried forward except by 
voluntary acceptance and participation on the part of 
large numbers of individuals, some as new in movies as a 
month. 

In these circumstances self-regulation had to be adap- 
ted ... not abandoned... to conform to the new frame- 
work. And it had to be adjusted to conform to the new 
audiences. 

Thus, in late 1968, the system of classifying films for 
children was put into effect under the sponsorship of 
three organizations: the Motion Picture Association, the 
National Association of Theater Owners, representing the 
country’s 14,000 theaters, and the International Film Im- 
porters & Distributors of America. It superseded the code 
machinery. 

The rating program has two purposes: 

First, to provide information to parents on the range 
of material to be encountered by children in a rated film; 

Second, to protect and preserve the artistic and 
creative freedom of filmmakers. 

Let me explain what the system is and is not. 


It is limited exclusively to rating for children. It does 
not rate for adults. It accepts the American consensus 
that the adult is capable of making his own decisions. 


It has been suggested that a rating somehow confers a 
badge of industry approval on a picture ‘as evidenced by the 
the official rating.” Therefore, continues this argument, 

a rating on a movie with apparent animal misuse condones 
inhumaneness. | can only suggest this is a misreading of 
the rating system. A rating neither blesses nor condemns 
the content of a film. It is an advisory service to parents 
to assist them in guiding the moviegoing of their children. 


Does this mean that the industry’s concern for animals 
has vanished, that anything goes nowadays? It surely does 
not. The same compassion and humanitarian qualities still 
exist and still motivate moviemakers. Almost unanimously 
present-day filmmakers, on their own with no coercion, 
exercise care in handling animals and take precautions to 
prevent cruelty on or off camera. 

A few do not. There’s the problem, with those few 
whose attitude toward animals is insensitive and irrespon- 
sible. It has never been with the majority. And the few 
are becoming fewer all the time. One film with animal 
misuse is one too many,and | shall never cease my efforts 
until that one is eliminated. 


Nor does the new industry setup sever the partnership 
between the American Humane Association and the 
Motion Picture Association. | pledge you that | will not 
let anything on our part do that. 


Earlier this year, after | had met in Hollywood on 
March 14 with representatives of three humane organiza- 
tions, including Rud Phillips and Harold Melniker of 
AHA, | presented a resolution to our board of directors 
in New York to reaffirm our long-standing policy of ac- 
tive liaison with your Hollywood office. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Only recently a revised and updated brochure on 
“Working With Animals’’ has been distributed widely in 
the studios to those responsible for animal handling. 

The text covers five pages, but | thought you might be 
interested particularly in these few excerpts from the 
instructions: 


“Cooperate with the Hollywood Office of the American 
Humane Association which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising animal action in motion picture and 
television production. That Office is here to guide you 
in the proper care, use, handling and safety of animals.” 


“Notify the American Humane Association when ani- 
mals are to be used on the set so that qualified field rep- 
resentatives can be present to advise and assist production 
personnel.” 


“Intentional endangering, killing, injury or abuse of 
an animal for entertainment purposes is unacceptable.” 


In late August this year, | wrote another in a series of 
communications to our members and to filmmakers not 
belonging to our Association. | spoke of the progress, 
especially since that significant date of March 14 in Holly- 
wood, of the industry’s voluntary system of observing hu- 
mane treatment of animals, which | said “should give 
heart and reassurance to every humanitarian.”” And, as | 
continually have, | again urged all in the industry ‘’to con- 
tinue to keep close scrutiny on the use of animals so that 
no inhumane treatment will occur.” 


| realize that it is not the appeal to man’s better nature 
that will count so much as the response, the self-disci- 
plined and motivated response and performance of 
individuals. Here is where | am heartened most of all. 

The responses have been uniformly and highly 
favorable. This is why it can be said that the industry’s 
multiple initiatives against animal abuse can truly be pro- 
nounced a genuine success. 

| know, as you do, there will be failures; there will be 
a few who will treat animals with callous regard. They 
will stand out sorely as rarities. They will not represent 
the industry, for they will be seen as aberrants from the 


decent standards voluntarily observed by most filmmakers. 


The combined voices of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation and of Hollywood are evidence beyond doubt 
that the long partnership between us is working, and will 
continue to work, and has assured the success of the cause 
we share -- the decent and humane care of animals in 
motion pictures. 


Jack Valenti is president of the Motion Picture A ssocia- 
tion of America, This article is based on his presentation 
at the 98th annual conference of the American Humane 
Association held in Boston this Fall. 


American Humane Association 
Film Classifications 


The following list of motion picture titles includes current films 
which incorporate a significant amount of animal action into the 
story line. The classification ACCEPTABLE indicates full coopera- 
tion with The American Humane Associjation’s Hollywood office. 
This cooperation embraces (1) observance of all standards and pro- 
cedures designed to assure humane handling of animals on and off 
camera; (2) submission of script to AHA and report thereon to the 
producer; (3) consultation with the producer prior to production 
as may be desired; (4) on-set supervision of major animal action; 
(5) assurance of proper facilities for care, maintenance and transpor- 
tation of animals; and (6) screening of the picture prior to release. 


New Listings 


ACCEPTABLE 


Ricco (MGM); Doberman Patrol (Universal); Island at the Top 
of the World (Disney Productions); For Pete’s Sake (Columbia- 
Rastar) 


UNACCEPTABLE—Animals Killed During Filming 


The Holy Mountains (Abkco Films inc.); Kid Blue (20th Century 
Fox); Charlie One-Eye (Paramount Release); Man From Deep 
River (Jos. Brenner Assoc.); Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid (MGM) 


UNACCEPTABLE—Objectionable Use of Horses 


Soldier Blue (Avco-Embassy re-issue); Superman vs. the Amazons 
(American Int. Pictures); My Name Is Nobody (Universal Release) 
The Deadly Trackers (Warners-Cinemobile); Billy Two Hats 
(United Artists); Deaf Smith and Johhny Ears (MGM); The Man 
Who Loved Cat Dancing (MGM); Scalawag (Bryna-Paramount) 


UNACCEPTABLE—Mistreatment of Animals 


The Cockfighters (New World Pictures); Kwaheri (Unusual Films, 
International Productions) 


Previously listed films 


ACCEPTABLE 
Arnold... Benji ... Blazing Saddles... Breezy ... Cahill, U.S. 
Marshall . ... The Daring Dobermans... Frasier, the Beloved 


Lion...Mame... One Little Indian... The Outfit...So Long, 
Blue Boy ...Sssssss... They Only Kill Their Masters... The 
Day of the Dolphin... The Train Robbers... The World's 
Greatest Athlete... Zandy’s Bride 


UNACCEPTABLE—Animals Killed During Filming 


Alaskan Safari... American Wilderness... Arruza... Assassi- 
nation of Trotsky ... Bluebeard... Edge of the Arctic Circle... 
Jeremiah Johnson... Mondo Hunt... Outback ... The Out- 
doorsman... Patton...Secret Rites... Toros... Trail of the 
Hunter... Walkabout 


UNACCEPTABLE—Objectionable Use of Horses 


Chato’s Land... Hardcase ... The Hunting Party ...Jory... 
The Lawman... Molly and Lawless John... Mr. Culpepper’s 
Cattle Company ... The Revengers ... Ulzana’s Raid... Valdez 
is Coming... Waterloo... Wrath of God 


UNACCEPTABLE—Mistreatment of Animals 


A Gunfight... The Horsemen... Legend of Nigger Charlie... 
Night of 1000 Cats 


“Imagine the door of your car has been slammed across 
the fingers of your bare hand. Imagine that the door is 
Jammed shut — and you are left with your hand caught.” 
This writer from the Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare may seem Sadistic, but he is only one of many 
concerned individuals who would like to see a quick end 
to trapping wildlife with the ”’steel-jaw leg-hold trap.” 


Killing for the Fur Trade 


The trap is the basic tool of modern trappers (some 
two million of them today). 

Since 1820, when it was invented, the steel-jaw.trap 
has caught hundreds of millions of animals. It is designed 
to capture an animal and hold it until a trapper arrives 
and kills it, but hours, often days go by before the trap- 
per checks his line. Meanwhile, the animal, perhaps a 
raccoon, beaver, or a fox waits in excruciating pain, legs 
broken or amputated, and body mangled. Sometimes 
they drown, are killed by other animals, starve, or even 
freeze to death. 

This information alone is enough to make anyone dis- 
like the steel-jaw leg-hold trap. Everyone, that is, except 
the trappers who presently have no other logical choice 
but to use these devices or give up their supplemental in- 
come derived from the furs. 


We Need a Better Trap 
and there is $10,000 in it for you. 


by Richard W. Bryant 


Concerned citizens or the “new conservationists’’, as 
one able biologist puts it, are striving to ensure that the 
future of the leg hold trap is not long for this country. 
Banned in Britain since 1958, and more recently in 
Hawaii and Florida, the leg-hold trap is included in an act 
finally passed by Massachusetts prohibiting the use of 
certain traps or other devices for the capture of fur-bear- 
ing animals. As of July 1, 1975, the infamous steel-jaw 
leg-hold trap and other devices that cause continued suf- 
fering will be illegal in this state, except under certain 
specific conditions. Fines up to $100.00 and thirty days 
in jail can be imposed on offenders of this law which was 
actively supported by the League. 


Muskrat caught in trap suffers intense pain, 


There are currently alternatives to the steel-jaw leg 
hold trap, but none are feasible to trappers. The “‘Coni- 
bear Trap’’, designed to kill its victims quickly, is bulky to 
carry, difficult to set, dangerous to the trapper himself 
while setting it, and inefficient. When a trap is designed 
to kill its victim and then doesn’t do its job, it’s not only 
inefficient, but cruel. The other alternative is the box 
trap, the most common of which is the “‘Havahart”’ brand. 
These traps lure the animal inside with bait and then a 
door closes behind them. The animal is not harmed in 
any way. Humane societies often use these devices for 
capturing stray cats, dogs or displaced wildlife. Box traps 
pose numerous problems for a trapper. Bulky, inconveni- 
ent to carry, they also consist of too much metal. When 
it comes to trapping, the less metal the better, because 
metal carries the repelling odor of human scent. Finally, 
the ‘’Havahart”’ is expensive. 

The trapper is then left with no feasible alternative 
when an anti-steel leg hold trap law is enacted. To the 
people of Massachusetts this doesn’t mean much since 
there are only a small number of trappers around and vir- 
tually none do it commercially. But in Maine and Canada, 
killing for the fur trade is a way of life. 

‘Although generally unacceptable to humanitarians, the 
steel trap is still used extensively (75 - 80%) 'in the north- 
ern regions. But for how long? 

The Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game is 
concerned with the recent new law and its validity. Chet 
McCord, their chief game biologist, feels that the law was 
shoved through without proper data backing the claims 
against the steel-jaw leg-hold traps. He feels, in fact, that 
it is inhumane to deprive sportsmen of their right to use 
it to trap wildlife -- that the law is inhumane to trappers 
while trying to be humane to animals. 


Chet McCord plans to find out for himself, and the rest 
of the world, just how inhumane this trap really is. He, 
along with the new State Trapping Committee, composed 
of trappers, non-trappers and professional biologists, have 
proposed an interesting project. It is a “Comparison of 
cost, efficiency and physical damage parameters between 
the leg hold trap and its alternatives’’. This study, pro- 
perly conducted, should have worldwide impact on the 
subject. Never before has a scientific study been under- 
taken in the field using the various traps, camera timers, 
and professional veterinary necropsies on each animal 
removed from the traps. 


While the League does not encourage, sanction, or ap- 
prove trapping of animals, it realizes that trapping is a 
way of life for millions of people in the United States and 
Canada. We feel that although there will be trapping per- 
formed for the study, it will be essential to the welfare of 
millions of animals in the future. Documented, accurate, 
unbiased data is essential to the states that have not 
banned traps and to the sportsmen who would be trapping 
the animals. Many, unfortunately, do not realize that 
cruelty may exist. 

Representing The American Humane Association, the 
Animal Rescue League is launching a search for the 
“humane trap”. The A.H.A. is offering a reward of 
$10,000 to the person who can develop a satisfactory 
trap that kills instantly or holds the animal unharmed. 

It must eliminate the suffering presently involved in 
trapping, it must be as effective as the steel leg hold trap, 
it must cost no more and it must be at least as easy for 
trappers to carry and set. 

We look forward to seeing an interesting array of en- 
tries from those who can join the League, The American 
Humane Association, the Division of Fisheries and Game 
and all other individuals and societies that make actions 
louder than words in their endeavor to protect those who 
cannot protect themselves. 


Close-up of No, 5 steel-jawed leg-hold trap. 


About the Contest 


For complete details and rules on the humane trap 


competition, write to: 


Trap Contest 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Mass. 


02117 


Traveling with Bo: 


Nostalgia rides again 


—Story and Photographs By Richard W. Bryant 


“Our Fourfooted Friends” was recently invited by the 
New England Region Carriage Association to attend the 
first Annual Driving Competition in North Andover, Mass. 


Not even knowing what a driving competition was, 
Mr. Bo-Jangles and | arrived early at the beautiful Edgehill 
Farms of Mrs. Caroline Stevens. 


There were horsedrawn carriages everywhere, all re- 
stored to gleaming beauty and being anxiously dusted and 
polished by their owners. Impressive horses and ponies 
were devotedly exercised and groomed. Many of the 
people mingling together were dressed in appropriate 
riding and driving attire. 


Polishing 
a “Doctor’s 
Buggy. ” 


As Ken Wheeling of the Shelburne Museum in Vermont 
announced the beginning of the “*Pleasure Driving Class”, 
the contestants, now all with carriages hitched to horses, 
proceeded to the arena. 

As the competition got underway, Jerry Ballantine, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association and his daughter, 
Judy, explained the events of the day. 

The participants are carriage collectors and horse en- 
thusiasts, who have come together and formed this Asso- 


ciation to preserve the tradition of driving. The era reached 


its zenith in this country between 1850 and 1900, when 
there was a carriage for every use. Then, and now, driving 
was a sport, an art, and a great source of pride. 
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Mrs, Nathaniel Pulsifer drives natural wood gig. 


There are horse shows for the horses, and carriage shows, 
too, but driving competitions encompass much more. 
Here everything counts and all must be compatible: the 
horse, the carriage, harnesses, driver, clothes, and style. 


Modern conservative dress is the attire of the day. 
Ladies must wear skirts, hats, gloves and a driving apron 
and men usually wear a dark suit, a derby, gloves and an 
apron. 


The carriages, all built before 1910, are authenticated 
antiques with wooden wheels. | asked Jerry where people 
find the vehicles, for he alone has 22 carriages! Most just 
drive through rural sections of New England, stopping 
and inquiring at likely spots such as farm houses with old 
barns. He has also acquired some through friends who 
knew he collected carriages and heard of them for sale. 
Others have been bought at auctions. You can expect to 
pay at least $50: to $100 for a carriage and $500 to 
$1,000 and more for those previously restored. Some of 
the large coaches are worth well over $20,000. 


The “pleasure driving class” consisted of walking, 
trotting, turning around and backing up. It was indeed a 
pleasure to watch this event. One could imagine himself 
standing at the side of a road during the 19th century and 
seeing gentlemen ride by in such magnificent vehicles. 

The afternoon class was ‘‘Obstacle Driving,” where 
the skill of the drivers and the obedience of the horses 
was put to the test. 

Their next annual driving competition will be in the 
fall of 1975. Friends interested in the ideals of the New 
England Carriage Association can write for information 
to Jerry T. Ballantine at 115 Newbury Street in Boston, 
Massachusetts, 02116. 


In future months, Mr. Bo-Jangles, the League’s official 
mascot, will be visiting pet shows, sled dog races and a 
host of other sports and entertainment events of interest 
to animal-lovers. 
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Humane education at work 


By Judith Klein 


If it is the goal of humane education to instruct as 
many children and adults as possible in the fundamentals 
of pet care and understanding, what better way to set 
about such education than at a fair where thousands of 
visitors come every day! 


It was to this end that an educational display empha- 
sizing pet care and the services offered by a humane so- 
ciety was set up by Karen Karten and Judith Klein of the 
ARL education department, at Eastern States Exposition -- 
the 8th largest fair in the country. Over 930,000 people 
attended the fair, and many of these thousands passed 
through the Farm-a-Rama Building, where the ARL ex- 
hibit, as well as New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc.’s exhibit, were housed for the ten days of the fair. 
The NELCI booth was manned by John Norton, League 
director of livestock conservation. 


Author introduces young fair-goer to world of animals. 


We were able to reach hundreds of children every day 
through our puppet shows which, disguised as entertain- 
ment, gave children insights into pet care and kindness. 

In addition, communication this year was multiplied enor- 
mously to include the thousands of people that walked 
past the display each day, who were visually bombarded 
with humane education. Hanging from rafters were six 

30 by 40 black and white poster pictures explaining the 
services offered by a humane society (clinic, adoption, 
education, inspection, lost and found, dog training.) 


Perhaps of greatest interest to the majority of people 
were the live animals offered not as a display, but as an 
integral part of the humane education experience. All 
the animals were housed in cages of the proper dimensions 
accompanied by large signs describing the proper housing, 
food, and care of each particular animal. Five times a day, 
lectures were conducted on each particular animal. As 
one of us cleaned the cage and provided new bedding and 
fresh food and water, the other gave pertinent information 
relating to the proper housing, feeding and care of that 
particular animal. 
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ARL exhibit at Burlington Mall during Dog Wee 


People were delighted not only with the animals, but 
with the fact that they were given the information neces- 
sary to care properly for these small pets. Many of the 
questions of pet owners or prospective pet owners were 
answered as were the questions of teachers from all over 
New England, who utilize animals in their classrooms. 
Over 200 requests for additional information were re- 
ceived from teachers and over 20,000 individual pieces of 
literature were distributed. And finally, close to 1,500 
Animal Friends Club Subscriptions were distributed, 
hopefully extending the membership and interest of child- 
ren in the care and understanding of animals. 


Eastern States Exposition provided an environment 
in which to reach many people, young and old. We pro- 
vided a source of information and learning that is so often 
neglected in so many homes and schools. Through the 
added attraction of our display, people were provided with 
the living experience of pet care and concern. 


“More Meat for Your Money” was theme of NELCI exhibit. 
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Once upon a time, there lived two white rabbits (Babbit 
the Rabbit, and Peter, whose last name was alternately 
Cottontail or Rabbit), and a black guinea pig named Piglet. 
They lived together in a big cage filled with nice clean hay 
and woodshavings; they ate rabbit pellets, carrots and let- 
tuce and drank lots of water (although more often they 
liked to hop into the water dish and spill the water). In 
the orange and white booth that this cage was in, there 
were also two gerbils (Herbie and Herman), who lived in a 
Habitrail (where they could run on a wheel and climb and 
play in tubes). 

There was also another cage there which everyone who 
came to the booth looked at and said “‘I see Babbit and 
Peter, and Piglet and Herbie and Herman, but why is that 
cage empty?” But it wasn’t empty. Cecil the hamster 
lived there, and since hamsters are nocturnal, he slept all 
day, buried under sunflower seeds in his foodbowl, and 
almost nobody could tell that Cecil was there. 


Many children came to the little booth to look at the 
animals. They’d often look at Babbit, Peter and Piglet 
and say “Oh look: there’s a mommy, daddy and baby 
rabbit!” But they were wrong. Babbit and Peter were 
both males (because if they were a male and female, they 
probably would have had anywhere from six to eighteen 
babies every six weeks or so!), and Piglet wasn’t even a 
rabbit, but a guinea pig and had short round ears instead 
of long ones, a little stub of a tail instead of a cottontail, 
and her fur was silkier than the rabbits. 


These three animals all liked to eat and Peter soon 
learned how to eat the most: as soon as their foodbowl 
was put in the cage, Peter would pick it up in his mouth 
and hop away to the other side of the cage with it! Bab- 
bit learned to be mischievous, too. At night when every- 
one went home, and the cage and the booth were all 
closed, Babbit would sometimes push his way out of the 


Piglet is alive 
and well... 


By Denise Yates 


cage and hop around the booth. In the morning, when 
the booth was opened, Babbit would be looking up inno- 
cently from the floor. 

The children liked the animals, but many said, “| used 
to have hamsters and gerbils but they died!". The booth 
was there so that people would learn how to take care of 
their pets so they woudn’t die. The booth was in the 
Franklin Park Children’s Zoo and was called the Animal 
Rescue League Pet Care Information Center. Aileen Ryan 
and | worked there from April 27 to October 25, giving 
people posters and pamphlets on pet care, and answering 
their questions about pets. If you visited the zoo over the 
summer, you may have seen our animals, or seen us talk- 
ing about them and passing them around for children to 
touch in the Pet Ring at the Zoo. 


If you didn’t come visit us this summer, maybe you'll 
come next summer — Cecil the hamster has promised us 
that he’s going to try and stop staying up all night so he 
can greet people during the day when they come to visit, 
ask questions and become friends with the animals. 


...and living in Children’s Zoo! 
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Endangered turtle shot Yule treat for horses 
in N. E. wate rs Santa will make his yearly visit to stables in the Boston 


area again this year as the League holds its 61st annual 

Christmas Dinner for Horses. The holiday treat will include 

carrots, apples and 1,000 pounds of Blue Seal horse feed 

donated by the H.K. Webster Company, Inc. in Lawrence. 

The tradition was begun by League founder Anna Harris 

Smith in 1913 when Boston‘s major source of transporta- 
Killing an endangered species is a crime punishable by tion was the hard-working horse which was also used to 

a maximum fine of $10,000 if the killing is for sport and haul freight, deliver goods and pull peddlar’s carts. Today 

$20,000 if the killing is for commercial reasons. there are several hundred horses in the Boston area, most 
The leatherback, ranging up to 1500 pounds, is the of them used for pleasure riding. 

world’s largest turtle. It is seldom seen alive. Though it 

prefers tropical waters, it is sometimes seen off the New 

England coast. Its northern sorties may be attributed in 


part to the fact that, unlike other reptiles, it has the ability Disa ster relief for 


to maintain a body temperature higher than that of its 


surroundings. animals in Hond uras 


Commonwealth celebrates Hurricane Fifi caused the death of ten to fifteen thou- 

2 sand cattle and unknown numbers of wildlife and domes- 
World Animal Day tic pets in Honduras. It also temporarily destroyed 80 
percent of the pasture land and affected some 60,000 sur- 
viving animals. When the Honduran government requested 
emergency assistance, the Boston staff of the International 
Society for the Protection of Animals took immediate re- 
lief action and, within eight hours, shipped tons of urgently 
needed high protein cattle feed, milk substitutes and anti- 
biotics from Logan Airport, courtesy of Delta Airlines. 
ISPA is the only international organization that maintains 
an emergency fund for animals threatened by famine, flood, 
drought and other natural and man-made disasters. 


The bullet-ridden, decapitated carcass of a 1200-pound 
leatherback sea turtle -- an endangered species -- was re- 
cently recovered by the Massachusetts Department of 
Natural Resources from the Wood End Light area off 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


Lieutenant Governor Donald R. Dwight (seated) signs 
a proclamation designating October 4th World Day for 
Animals in Massachusetts as League president Dr. Carl- 
ton E. Buttrick looks on. The purpose of the observance, 
which is held on the feast day of St. Francis, the friend 
of animals, is to call attention to services animals render 
to humans in every area of their daily lives, foremost of 
which are comfort and companionship. 
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Doggone impatient 


Holiday cheer for 


When Robert Harrison of Toledo, Ohio, heard horn homeless dogs 


blasts coming from an apparently empty automobile 


parked on his street, he approached to investigate and Tails are wagging in the League’s adoption kennels 
caught the culprit -- a dog -- in the act. When the car’s where the homeless dogs received a holiday treat from The 
owners returned a few minutes later, they explained that R.T. French Company of Rochester, N.Y. The company 
whenever their family pet gets tired of waiting, he honks donated a supply of their new dog snack, Say Cheese, for 


the horn for them. 


the enjoyment of the four-legged orphans. 


Hi Ho,Come to the FAIR 


I. Mrs. Alexander Bright, a League director, 
Dr. Carlton Buttrick and Board Chairman 
Philip W. Trumbull enjoy a coffee break. 
2. Ye Olde Craft Shoppe draws visitors at League’s 
Annual Fair held in November. 
3. Even the youngest visitors found a lot to enjoy 
at the Fair. 
4. This Fair-goer brought along her newly-adopted 
pet. 
Bargains in dog and cat food were hard to resist. 
. Mrs. William Endicott, 2nd, co-chairman of the 
event, displays one of the ceramic animals 
offered for sale. 
7. Carol Baugh, daughter of Mrs. Samuel Baugh of 
Bermuda, a former League director, offers a 
hand to Mrs. Carlton E. Buttrick (right). 
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1975 
Pocket Appointment Calendar 


Available in navy blue vinyl with white imprint 
of the League’s logo, this attractive pocket calendar 
measures 6% x 7” opened flat; 3%x 6% "’ when 
folded for convenient carrying in pocket or purse. 

With a full page for each month, room for notes 
and complete calendars for the past year and the 
coming one, the pocket calendar is an attractive and 
useful gift for friends, or for yourself. 

At only $1 each, why not order several? Every 
purchase will help the work of the League. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Mass. 02117 

Please send me: 


Pocket Appointment Calendars 
at $1.00 each 


Plus 3% Mass. Sales Tax 
Total 
Name 
Street 
Oy ee er AT IY 
Please make check or money order payable to 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. To avoid risk of 


loss and disappointment, please do not send cash 
through the mail. 


Remember the 
Christmas Appeal 
for ANIMALS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to 
assist the Animal Rescue League in its 
work of animal protection. The spirit 
of Christmas exists in the hearts of all 
kind people, and your contribution 
will help us to ease and prevent the 
suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal 
friends than at this Season? 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 


DO SO NOW! ... please! 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P.O. BOX 265, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02117 


* 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


Animal Collection Service Schedule 


for Boston Shelter 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Friday. Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dor- 
chester, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, 


Milton, Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, 


Newton Upper Falls, Newton Lower 


Falls, North End (City), Orient Heights, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, 
South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End (City), West Newton, West Roxbury 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. 
FOR THIS SERVICE CALL: 426-9170 or drop a card to us at PO Box 265, Boston, 02117 


ALLERTON 
ARLINGTON 
ARL. HEIGHTS 
ATLANTIC 
BRAINTREE 
CoHASSET 


BURLINGTON 
No. READING 


ARLINGTON 
ARL. HEIGHTS 
BEpDFORD 
CocHITUATE 
Concorp 
DEDHAM 


ALLERTON 
ATLANTIC 
BRAINTREE 
CoHASSET 


ARLINGTON 
ARL. HEIGHTS 
CANTON 
DEDHAM 


We do not pick up DEAD animals. Call the Department of Public Works for the city or town in which you live for this service. 


DEDHAM 
Ecyprt 
GREENWOOD 
HINGHAM 
Houcus Neck 
Hutu 


READING 
STONEHAM 


DoveER 
FRAMINGHAM 
ISLINGTON 
LEXINGTON 
LINCOLN 
MEDFIELD 


Ecyet 
HINGHAM 
Houcus Neck 


GREENWOOD 
MELROSE 

MEL. HIGHLANDS 
NEEDHAM 


WMeouday 


KENBERMA 
MONTCLAIR 
MELROSE 

Met. HicHLANpDS 
NANTASKET 
NEEDHAM 


“acsday 


WILMINGTON 
WINCHESTER 


Wednesday 


MELROSE 
NATICK 
NEEDHAM 
NEEp. HEIGHTS 
Norwoop 


Vhursday 


HUvULL 
KENBERMA 
MonTcLaiRr 


Prutday 


NEED. HEIGHTS 
PONKAPOG 
RANDOLPH 
SHARON 


NEEp. HEIcuTs 


QUINCY 
SCITUATE 
SQUANTUM 
WAKEFIELD 


WOBURN 


SAXONVILLE 
Soutu Natick 
SUDBURY 
WALPOLE 
WALTHAM 


NANTASKET 
QUINCY 
SCITUATE 


STONEHAM 
WAKEFIELD 
WALTHAM 


WALTHAM 
WELLESLEY 
WELLESLEY HILLs 
WEYMOUTH 
WOLLASTON 


WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
WELLESLEY HILts 
WESTON 
WEsTWOOD 


SQUANTUM 
WEYMOUTH 
WOLLASTON 


WELLESLEY 
WELLESLEY HILLs 
WINCHESTER 


